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FAST VAT DYES 


MADE b\ 


THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND 


Sold in American during the whole period of the war by 


A. Klipstein & Company 
NEW YORK 


and obtainable now in rapidly increasing quantities. 
THESE DYES ARE FASTER THAN INDIGO 
They are sold under the trade name of 
“CIBA” AND “CIBANON” DYES 
and include every necessary shade of color—for example 


“CIBA” Blue, Violet, Yellow, Red, Scarlet, and Bordeaux 
“CIBANON” Green, Yellow, Orange 


FAST VAT DYES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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United States : 
Color and Chemical Co., inc. | 


93-95 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 


and Intermediates 


Factories: Ashland, Mass. 
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Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 

All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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Newport Dyestufts 


Made in the U.S.A. 
Immediately Available 


TR 


NEW PRODUCTS 


NEWPORT SULPHUR INDONE 2R 
The brightest Sulphur Blue on the market. 


NEWPORT DIRECT BLACKS—E EXTRA 
—EE EXTRA—2G 


High concentration and good value. 
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NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK SC 
For silk and cotton hosiery, dyeing both 
bres the same. 
NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK BH 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BROWN M 
NEWPORT NEUTRAL GRAY G 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST YELLOW NN 


UHAUCRE UOUHELAY DUAR END PRADA eA 


Corresponding with pre-war standards. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
of Delaware 


Passaic, N. J. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, IIL. 
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“NOW, ALL TOGETHER” 


Sensations Marked Presentation of Dye 
Testimony Before Senate Sub-Commit- 
tee, but the Outlook Is Encouraging 


HE mills of the gods do grind 
slowly, sure enough. And it is 
equally true that they grind just 

about as fine as anything going. Thus 
do we hasten to indorse a time-tried 
proverb, prompted by recent develop- 
ments at Washington. 

The dye hearing held by the Senate 
Finance Committee’s sub-committee ap- 
pointed to take testimony before report- 
ing out the Longworth bill, has been 
finished. It has been a weary wait since 
the subject of licensing imports of 
dyes into this country was originally 
broached, yet one more step has been 
completed. The industry will not have 
to remain on the anxious seat so very 
much longer before the final decision 
is made and the sickening uncertainty 
is ended once and for all. 

But let us proceed to business. De- 
tails will be taken up in a subsequent 
issue; it is the high-lights which must 
be considered for the present. 

The outstanding fact is that the out- 
look may safely be called encouraging 
for the licensing feature of the Long- 


worth bill. As everyone knows full 
well, nothing is certain in this world 
until the bird is actually in the hand, 
and hence an out-and-out prediction of 
favorable recommendation and subse- 
quent passage would be neither good 
sense nor in good taste at this juncture. 
Nor would we willingly beguile anyone 
into reading any veiled meanings into 
the foregoing statement, which is sim- 
ply given for what it may be worth as 
the conclusion of a prominent member 
of the dye fraternity—who was present 
at the hearing—after witnessing the ef- 
fect of the week’s testimony upon mem- 
bers of the sub-committee, It is a state- 
ment in which THe Reporter is glad to 
concur. It says neither too much, all 
things considered, nor too little. The 
outlook is distinctly encouraging; that 
is all; let us go no further, for it is the 
first and final fact in connection with 
the hearing to be remembered. 
Following hard upon its heels is the 
fact that the testimony, as might well 
have been expected, frequently bordered 
on the sensational. What with recent 
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happenings in thé industry which are 
of gravest moment, and with the knowl- 
edge that the hearing was practically 
the last chance the industry would have 
in which to plead its case in detail, it is 
not surprising that a few fireworks 
should have been set off nor that a few 
surprises should have been staged. 


Chief among these was the charge, 
made--by Alien Property Custodian 
Francis P. Garvan on the final day of 
the hearing, that the firm of Kittroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Inc., whose main offi- 
ces are in New York City, had attempt- 
ed to bring about a. delay in the ship- 
ment of German vat colors arranged 
for by Dr. Charles. H. Herty while in 
Germany as a representative of the 
United States Government. 

According to the testimony of Dr. 
Herty, 50 per cent of the German dye 
stocks was to be turned over to the 
Reparations Commission, under the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, for alloca- 
tion among the Allies. Out of this 
amount of coloring material, the share 
of the United States would have been 
just about enough to satisfy 30 per cent 
of the needs of American consumers. 
Accordingly Dr. Herty made arrange- 
ments, at prices in excess of those com- 
pelled by the Reparations Commission, 
to obtain options on dyes enough to 
make up the remaining 70 per cent di- 
rectly from the stock which Germany 
was allowed to retain for herself. The 
deal was negotiated for the German 
kartel by Herr Dr. C. von Weinburg, 
head of the organization of eight huge 
German dye companies. 

Upon Dr. Herty’s return to this coun- 
try, the following cablegram was re- 
ceived : 

“Sorry we cannot renew your op- 
tions—Von Weinburg.” 

This message, Mr. Garvan charged, 
was the result of another sent to the 
German kartel by Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
& Co., which he declared to have been 
worded as follows: 

“We fully expect modification Gov- 
ernment regulations which will permit 
us to confirm our orders. This will en- 
able you to maintain your position that 


all goods to this country, outside 9 
reparation goods, should come to us,— 
Kuttroff & Pickhardt.” 


Mr. Garvan further charged that this 
firm hoped by its action to delay the 
promised shipments of German vat 
colors until American firms in need of 
dyes should finally become desperate 
and, urged on by a form letter prepared 
and‘sent out by Kuttroff, Pickhardt® 
Co., would combine to oppose the es 
tablishment of a licensing system. 


Thus was furnished one of the sen- 
sations of the hearing. During this por- 
tion of the testimony Dr. Herty de 
clared that while negotiating with Dr. 
von Weinburg the latter boasted that 
the Germans would regain their former 
position in American dye markets 
through their own agents and that mat- 
ters would so shape themselves that the 
70 per cent of America’s dye needs not 
provided for in the Treaty. of Versailles 
would not have to be sent to the Textile 
Alliance for allocation. Asked who 
these agents were, Dr. von Weinburg, 
according to the American representa- 
tive, declared them to Kuttroff, Pick 
hardt & Co. 


As a corollary to the foregoing, cor 
sumers of dyestuffs who testified prac- 
tically all admitted freely that a margin 
of safety had been allowed when esti 
mating their dye requirements to cover 
the next six months. 

















The opposition to the licensing sys- 
tem may be said to have been led, in 
vigor of denunciation at least, by Colo 
nel John P. Wood, head of the Pequa 
Mills, Philadelphia. Nor has the Cole 
nel’s bitterness against the measure 
lessened one whit since last summer; 
rather has it apparently increased, for 
during his several hours of testimony 
he attacked the plan with every argt 
ment which he could muster to move 
his contentions that a high tariff and 
anti-dumping laws would provide suff 
cient protection for the industry, that 
the establishment of a license system 
would lead to applications for similar 
protection by a number of other indus 
tries, and that the licensing feature of 
the Longworth bill had been introduced 
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as a political dodge designed to enlist 
the support of every opponent of a 
protective tariff. 


George Deeming acted as attorney for 
many of those opposed to the licensing 
system, and while he was observed to 
be quick to take advantage of technical 
flaws in the arguments of its defenders, 
his testimony did not prove to be as 
potent a factor as was feared at first. 
His attempt to heckle Dr. Herty into 
an admission that the promised arrival 
of German yat colors in January was 
more or less ephemeral failed of its 
purpose, and since the close of the 
hearing has been discounted by the re- 
ceipt of another cablegram from Dr. 
yon Weinburg, which follows: 

“Have pleasure informing you that 
I have succeeded prolongation option 
as given you 4th October. All details 
are ready. Negotiate with your repre- 
sentative, Stephenson, Paris.” 


His principal sensation was caused by 
charges of inefficiency on the part of 
the War Trade Board in handling its 
task of administering the present dye 
licensing machinery, and the charge that 
many shirtmakers were afraid to attend 
the hearing because they had been in- 
timidated by the Board. They are fac- 
ing ruin, he asserted, for want of dyes, 
and only the fear of retaliation by the 
War Trade Board had prevented them 
from registering complaints. 

It had been generally agreed that a 
comparatively small number of manu- 
facturers should testify in favor of the 
licensing plan, as compared to the num- 
ber which testified at the hearings last 
summer before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, and this policy 
was carried out with the idea of pre- 
venting a possible clouding of the main 
issue in the minds of members of the 
sub-committee through the introduction 
of too many arguments. 


‘ Something of a sensation was caused 
when a brand new phase of the situa- 
tion was injected into the discussion in 
the testimony of E. I. du Pont, whose 
declaration that a logical means of pro- 
tecting the dye industry would be a 
telaxing of strict interpretation of the 
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Sherman anti-trust law in the case of 
the industry, brought up a point never 
before considered. Mr. du Pont ex- 
pressed the opinion that the infant color 
business should be provided with three 
lines of defense, the first to consist of 
as high a tariff as could be obtained; 
the second, the licensing system; and 
the third, permission for the manu- 
facturers to share, to a certain extent, 
their resources, in order to build up 
an organization which could fight the 
world. The speaker pointed out that 
this was the manner in which Germany 
succeeded in gaining supremacy in so 
intricate an industry, and that this was 
the real secret of its former power. His 
testimony and suggestions were well re- 
ceived by the Senators and created an 
extremely favorable impression. 

A favorable reception was likewise 
accorded Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer, of the 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., who 
supplemented Mr. du Pont’s testimony 
and also voiced his belief in the highest 


(Continued on page 9.) 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 


Basic Colors 


American Aniliné Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Works: Nyack, N. Y. 
Offices : 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va. 
Chicago, I1l. 
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the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
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YOU MAY NEVER GET AN- 
OTHER CHANCE! 


Elsewhere in these columns will be 
found this week a resume of the prin- 
cipal testimony offered at the hearing 
on the Longworth bill in Washington, 
together with a number of conclusions 
and inferences drawn from a considera- 
tion of the proceedings as a whole. The 
opponents of the licensing scheme again 
advanced their stock arguments and it 
would appear that in general they lost 
ground, while its defenders were able 
to increase materially the realization 
that for once, exclusive of actual war 
measures, the Senate is considering a 
proposal in which politics can have no 
part. 


When the bill was referred to the 
Finance Committee, a sub-committee 
was appointed by that body to conduct 
the hearing. In the hands of this body, 
for a time, rests then the fate of the 
bill and the future of the dye industry. 
Here are the names of these Senators: 

Watson, of Indiana, chairman; Cur- 
tis, of Kansas; Nugent, of Idaho; 
Smith, of West Virginia; Simmons, of 
North Carolina; Calder, of New York, 
and Jones, of New Mexico. 


One of the important results of the 
hearing is the fact that these men ap- 
peared disposed to listen with favor to 
the plea that the two years provided for 
the life of the license system in the 
present measure will not be long enough 
to give either the embryonic law or the 
infant industry a fair test. Obviously 
they would scarcely have done this had 
they not already been fairly well con- 
vinced that the measure is a necessity 


to the country. Likewise the Senators 
appeared to be pleased by the testimony 
of actual consumers to the effect that 
already the American dye makers are 
able to supply them with from 80 to 90 
per cent of their dye requirements—and 
to supply them satisfactorily both as to 
quantity and quality. This is a most 
important piece of testimony and should 
be far-reaching in its effect upon the 
minds of many who might otherwise 
oppose the passage of the bill. 

In short, things are going well, and 
it is for just this reason that we desire 
to sound one last warning agaitst over- 
confidence in that success which now 
seems so nearly within the grasp of the 
industry, and all the evils which such 
a development would entail. 

There is still work to be done, and 
the Christmas holidays, while these Sen- 
ators rest, would be an excellent time 
in which to set about the composition 
of messages for their guidance. 

And you may never get 
chance! 


another 


PEACE (?) ON EARTH 


It is in no flippant spirit that the 
above heading is written. Rather is the 
thought back of it one of regret that 
the insertion of the interrogation point 
should be necessary. Yet what a mock- 
ery would that oldest of Christmas 
greetings be to-day without it! 

But . . . it can be removed next 
year. Things cannot continue forever 
as they are, either good or bad, and 
there is much to be thankful for. 

Where shall one look to find peace 
at this season? Wars still continue. 
The forces of anarchy and lawlessness 
appear to prasper. Few will openly 
admit to material success gained during 
the past year, and everywhere there is 
unrest and turmoil, dissension and 
strife. No, there is but little peace in 
the world this Christmas. 

In the dye industry the uneasy ten- 
sion which has been maintained through 
four years of steady struggle—and at 
least one year too long—continues. It 
should have been relieved months ago. 
Manufacturers, consumers and import- 
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ers are alike worried about the fate of 
the Longworth bill. If it passes, to- 
gether with the licensing provision, some 
are bound to feel that an injustice has 
been done, notwithstanding the fact that 
in its present form, such will not be the 
case. Still, it will take time for that 
fact to be demonstrated satisfactorily, 
and meanwhile this waiting game is no 
joke. The sooner it is ended the better 
for the industry in every way, because 
aside from the measure’s obvious ad- 
vantages to the industry itself, there 
will begin to follow upon its passage 
the inevitable readjustment preceding 
the discovery by others that their means 
of livelihood will not be taken away. 
Then things can be made to hum, but 
until then, everybody is more or less 
unhappy. And so there is no 
peace yet in the dye industry. 

It was. in no flippant spirit that the 
above heading was written. Rather is 
the thought back of it one of regret 
that the insertion of the interrogation 
point should have been made necessary 
in one instance at least, by procrastina- 
tion and professional politics. Yet, just 
at present, what a mockery the greeting 
would be without it! 

But it can—and, we hope, 
will—be removed early next year! 


To manufacture textiles the Essanay 
Mills, Inc., have been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York with a capi- 
tal of $15,000. Headquarters will be 
in the Bronx, and the incorporators 
include A. and H. Schweitzer and S. 
Altman. 
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“NOW, ALL TOGETHER” 
(Continued from page 7.) 


possible tariff protectiun which should 
be found to be consistent with the best 
interests of consumers of dyes. He de- 
clared that the rights of the consumers 
must be protected at all hazards, and 
that in every case where essential dyes 
could not be obtained in this country, 
immediate arrangements should be made 
to import them, under Governmental re- 
strictions, from any country which could 
furnish consumers with what was de- 
sired. 

Noteworthy by reason of the fact 
that a considerable portion of his in- 
terests are tied up in the dye importing 
firm which bears his name, the testi- 
mony of E. C. Klipstein in favor of 
the licensing plan went a long way with 
members of the sub-committee. His re- 
marks created an impression decidedly 
favorable to the cause of proponents of 
that form of protection, and he earned 
the thanks of the industry at large by 
his patriotic stand. Of all the importers 
who testified, he was the only one to 
plead the cause of the licensing clause. 

Similarly, Herman A. Metz declared 
that he believed the license plan to be 
the proper means of safeguarding the 
industry, but that he was of the opin- 
ion that its administration should be 
placed in the hands of a Governmental 
body rather than a group of competi- 
tors of those who would be obliged to 
appeal for colors. This argument, 
which is in line with the change made 
in the original wording of the bill, cre- 
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Don’t hinder this progress by using an inferior neutralizing agent. 
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Anhydrous Sulphate of Soda 
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ated a favorable impression, as was the 
case last summer. 
* * * 


The foregoing constitutes much of 
the really important testimony offered, 
and while a vast amount of detail must 
of necessity be omitted, yet through it 
a fair idea can be gained of the char- 
acter of the arguments, pro and con. 

Other phases of the hearing will be 
taken up next week, but on the whole, 
there is little which can be added which 
would be likely to cause a change in 
the conclusions already drawn. 

The outlook, as before stated, is en- 
couraging. 

Merry Christmas! 





DYEING AND PRINTING 
The increasing demand for change 
and variety in colored woven mate- 
rials, in addition to the rapid develop- 
ments of new dyestuffs and processes, 
keeps the textile colorist ever on the 
lookout for the best and cheapest 
methods of doing his work. If, for 
example, there is a demand for indigo- 
blue ground with white or colored 
patterns, the dyer has at once to con- 
sider whether the pattern should be 
printed before or after dyeing—i. e., 
whether reserves or discharges have 
to be used. It is a general rule that 
the discharge process is employed for 
involved styles, while for plain pat- 
terns either the reserve or the dis- 
charge method can be used. The old- 
est discharge method consists in oxi- 
dizing the dye with a chromate or a 
chlorate. It has the disadvantage of 
being likely to tender the fabric by 
the formation of oxycellulose, and this 
difficulty is only partially avoided by 
associating the discharge with glycer- 
ine. On the other hand, reduction by 
hydrosulphites involves no risk to the 
fiber. 

For level and even results the dis- 
charge method is almost invariably 
preferable to the reserve method, as 
it permits previous dyeing in the piece, 
and there is no hurry about the print- 
ing, while goods printed with reserves 
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must go to the dyebath immediately 
afterwards. 

For check patterns, sprigs, dots, 
and the like, the reserve process is 
acknowledged to be the best, owing 
its popularity perhaps chiefly to the 
perrotine, which, although its output 
is much less than that of the roller 
printing machine, gives fuller and 
more plastic impressions, while the 
printing time can be prolonged at 
will. 

For printing on cottons, and espe- 
cially coarse linens, which are to be 
dyed with indigo, reserving on the 
perrotine is still a method extensively 
prastised. Direct printing is often 
practised, particularly with steam 
colors, which give very good results 
cheaply and in simple fashion; but 
the discharge process is always the 
best for delicate patterns. 

Generally, a dyeing is regarded as 
faster than a printing, but not invari- 
ably so. For instance, a discharged 
turkey-red dyeing certainly stands 
light and washing much better than 
a steam alizarin-red printing; but 
many printings with indigo by the 
glucose process and with hydrosul- 
phite are much faster to rubbing and 
washing than the same patterns ob- 
tained by dyeing with indigo, either 
reserved or discharged. Moreover, 
steam alizarin printings are a good 
deal faster to washing and light than 
discharged paranitraniline red dye- 
ings, and steam aniline black is quite 
as fast as dyed prussiate aniline black. 

Dyers have the choice of a Jarge 
variety of dyes, but the final sclec- 
tion is influenced by a number of con- 
siderations, such as the price of the 
dye, its fastness, its suitability to the 
particular fabric to be dyed, the ease 
with which it is applied, and their 
considerations. Most of the newer 
dyes are decidedly superior to their 
predecessors in many respects. ‘The 
shades which dyes give in combina- 
tion with tannin or chrome are of ex- 
treme variety. To make them fast 
they are fixed by a short steaming in 
some cases, in others by impregnating 
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the goods with naphthol before dye- 
ing, whereby good fastness to wash- 
ing is attained. Among the best of 
the modern dyes are the vat dyes, 
and it rs a pity they are so expensive. 
—Posselt’s Textile Journal. 


LOGWOOD GRAYS ON COTTON 
CLOTH 


Large Range of Shades Available at 
Low Cost 


Logwood associated with additions of 
tannin matters and the yellow vegetable 
coloring matters, was at one time used 
exclusively for the production of grays 
and slates on cotton, and even at times 
during the use of the artificial dyestuffs. 
During the scarcity of the latter log- 
wood has again been largely used. In 
a communication to the Association des 
Chemistes de l’Industrie Textile, M. 
Montaxon refers to the value and the 
interest of the old methods of producing 
these shades on cotton, and recommends 
them to present consideration for cer- 
tain classes of fabrics. He regards the 
methods as extremely serviceable in pro- 
ducing level dyeings, facility of dyeing 
to pattern, and at a very low cost. More- 
over, the continuous method of dyeing, 
affords the further advantages of giving 
a greater and more rapid production, 
with the minimum of hand labor and an 
appreciable economy of coloring matter. 

In making use of jiggers, two of these 
machines are so placed that the cloth 
may pass from the roll of one to the 
other. The cloth, well boiled-out and 
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squeezed, is impregnated by three pas- 
sages through a cold solution of log- 
wood in the first jigger and then given 
two runs through a cold solution of an 
iron salt in the second. The liquor is 
then run off and the cloth washed in 
two runs in running cold water on the 
same jigger. The washing is next ac- 
complished more completely by raising 
and squeezing at the full width through 
a washing machine. 

For the production of a deep shade by 
this method it may be necessary to re- 
peat the treatment. The logwood liquor 
is made up of a solution of logwood ex- 
tract rendered alkaline by ammonia, 
using also fustic extract for shading 
purposes. On the padding machine the 
employment of logwood extract makes 
it possible to use only short liquors, but 
more concentrated than those needed 
when dyeing on the jigger. Different 
opinions are held as to the relative 
merits of the two methods, and it is true 
that in some works where both have 
been tried the jigger method of dyeing 
has been preferred. In these instances, 
the preference has been due to certain 
factors that have arisen in the padding 
method, such as dark selvedges. Yet 
there is in favor of the latter method 
the fact that less liquor is required than 
on the jigger. The economy resulting 
may be further augmented by presergp 
ing the liquor and replenishing as neces- 
sitated after each run. Such a strong 
logwood liquor need only be renewed 
after having passed three or four 
batches of cloth. 
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Continuous MeEtHop or DYEING 


The continuous method is the best 
when handling fair quantities of cloth, 
and it prevents the occurrence of dark 
selvedges, and any mineral oil stains 
present, but not visible, which have re- 
sisted a course of bleaching, do not come 
into evidence by this rapid method of 
dyeing. In addition to these advantages, 
there is the high rate of production and 
economy of dyestuff and labor, and 
these features are so important in com- 
parison with other methods of dyeing 
that logwood, so applied, has still great 
interest and offers advantages, even for 
some years yet over any other coloring 
matter for the production of grays. 

The form of continuous machine rec- 
onimended by the author for the dyeing 
of logwood grays and slates is composed 
of a machine, constructed from galvan- 
ized sheet iron, forming three compart- 
ments, the whole provided with three 
sets of two squeezing rollers, the lower 
roller of each cased with brass, and the 
upper covered with rubber. Before 
each set of squeezing rollers is arranged 
a brass expander operated to revolve in 
the opposite direction to that of the 
cloth, to open out the cloth and straight- 
en the selvedges. The grinding rollers 
in each compartment of the machine 
are of brass; the top grinding rollers of 

second compartment are arranged 
ly high above the machine to facili- 
tate atmospheric development of the col- 
oring matter on the cloth and to assure 
the fixation of the latter by the mordant. 

The first compartment is provided 
with a steam heating pipe, in serpentine 
form, connected outside with a steam 
exhaust sheet, to avoid diluting the 
liquor in the compartment. Feeding the 
liquors in the first and second compart- 
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ments is accomplished during the course 
of continuous running from overhead 
barrels through pipes ending in a length 
that is perforated. The last compart- 
ments is accomplished during the course 
of continuous running from overhead 
barrels through pipes ending in a length 
that is perforated. The last compart- 
ment is provided with an adequate 
supply of water sprayed between the 
nip of the last set of squeezers, with 
an overflow at the other end of the 
compartment. Working with this range 
is made very convenient by so arrang- 
ing it that the top level of the compart- 
ments is no more than three feet above 
the ground level, nor less than two and 
a half feet below it. 


SYSTEM OF CONTROL 


The preparation of the logwood 
liquor, the feeding, and the changing 
from one shade to another are greatly 
facilitated by instituting a system of 
measurement. At the commencement 
water is run into the first and the sec- 
ond compartments to the extent of just 
covering the bottom rollers. The water 
in the first compartment is then heated 
to about 90 deg. C., when the required 
volume of already prepared logwood 
solution is added; that in the second is 
heated to about 35 deg. C., and the re- 
quired amount of ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion added. Feeding-up or replenish- 
ing the two baths during working should 
be done carefully. As the goods leave 
the continuous machine they are made 
into batches of two or three pieces, and 
allowed to lie for about half an hour to 
permit the development of the color and 
the equalization of the shade before 
proceeding to the final washing and 
squeezing. 
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COMPLAINT AGAINST COM- 
MONWEALTH DISMISSED— 
COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
NEW COLORS 

No doubt there are many of our 
readers who recall the fact that several 
months ago the news was spread broad- 
cast of a complaint filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Com- 
monwealth Color & Chemical Company 
of Brooklyn. This incident followed 
close upon the heels of another action 
against F. E. Atteaux & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and because of the fact that a 
number of textile trade papers gave 
wide publicity to the event at the time 
Tue Reporter believes that in all fair- 
ness to the Commonwealth Company 
the following order of dismissal should 
be given equally wide publicity. For 
this purpose we reproduce the order 
for the benefit of our readers: 


(Copy ) 
Unitep STATES OF AMERICA BEFORE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, SS. 
At a regular session of the Federal 
Trade Commission, held at its office 
in the City of Washington, D. C., 
on the 17th day of November, 
A. D. 1919. 
Present : 
Joun FRANKLIN Fort, 
Chairman, 
Victor Murpock, 
Huston THOMPSON, 
WiuiaM B. Cover. J 


FEDERAL 


(| Commis- 
sioners. 


TRADE CoMMISs- ) 
SION 
vs. | 
CoMMONWEALTH Cotor & 
Cnemicat Company and 
Herpert L. WitTNEBEL. 


OrDER OF DISMISSAL 


The above entitled proceedings com- 
ing on for hearing upon the complaint 
herein and the answer thereto, and the 
Commission having offered testimony 
in support of its charges in said com- 
plaint, and the respondent having of- 
fered testimony in denial of said 
charges, and the attorneys for the Com- 
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mission and the respondent having sub- 
mitted briefs as to the law and facts, 
and the Commission having duly con- 
sidered the same and being of the opin- 
ion that the allegations of the complaint 
have not been established, 

Now, Therefore, It Is OrprErep, that 
the above entitled proceeding be, and 
the same is, hereby dismissed and dis- 
continued without prejudice. 

By the Commission. 

(Signed) J. P. Yooper, 
Secretary. 


Coincident with the news of the dis- 
missal of the complaint against the com- 
pany, this concern has announced to 
the trade the appearance of its latest 
color card showing the principal acid 
colors manufactured. Suplementing 
these, the company has developed, Fast 
Silk Gray, Acid Navy Blue B, Fast 
Acid Navy Blue for Silk, Patent Blue 
Substitute and Orange Y Concentrated. 

Since the edition of the company’s 
card showing its line of Trianol Direct 
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Newark Chrome Black PV 
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Newark Chrome Black FF 
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Colors, the following additions have 
been developed: Trianol Direct Bril- 
liant Blue 5B, Trianol Direct Yellow Y 
Extra Concentrated. Both of these 
products are suitable for dyeing cotton 
and leaving silk white and also may be 
used for dyeing silk. Another addition 
to the Trianol colors consists of Tri- 
anol Direct Brown YP, which is an 
excellent dyestuff for dyeing straight 
brown on level union shades. Trianol 
Direct Silk Grey produces very fast 
dyes on silk and is also extremely fast 
to acids, alkalies and crocking. Its 
color may likewise be used in printing. 
Trianol Direct Discharge Blue is suita- 
ble for dyeing cotton or silk, giving ex- 
cellent white discharges. 


THE MELTON FINISH 


In fulling goods requiring a firm and 
compact felt, every detail of. the work 
should have careful attention. If a 
steam or luster finish is required, the 
felted face of the cloth should be suffi- 
cient to insure a close nap, suitable for 
an excellent finish, without infringing 
upon the woven structure of the cloth. 
Goods requiring the melton finish also 
demand a close felt thoroughly to cover 
the weave and insure a smooth, level 
face when sheared sufficiently close so 
that it will not rough up in the wearing. 


QuALiTies NECESSARY IN SOAP 


The fulling soap should be sufficient- 
ly alkaline thoroughly to saponify all the 
grease contained in the cloth, avoiding 
an excess which is sure to act unfavor- 
ably upon both the strength of the 
fibers and the life of the colors. The 
body or consistency of the soap should 
be sufficient to hold all the foreign 
matter, such as grease, loose dye and 
dirt, during the process. When the 
strength and body of the soap are prop- 
erly adjusted all the impurities are held 
in suspense, so that they cannot injure 
the fibers or colors during the fulling. 

The body of the soap also acts as a 
filler, giving to the cloth a cushion ef- 
fect, and to the fibers a lubrication that 
insures against chafing and a tendency 
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to mill wrinkles. It is also most impor- 
tant in creating a condition favorable 
for perfect felting. In preparing the 
soap, it should be given a liberal boil- 
ing, otherwise there will be danger of 
its “going to pieces,” or becoming wa- 
tery, after standing for a time. 

The soap should be applied with the 
cloth cold; the only heat should be that 
generated by the action of the cloth 
during the process. Warm soap, or any 
unduly enforced heat, tends to a shrink- 
age devoid of good felting, as well as a 
lack of uniformity from varying de- 
grees of temperature at the start. 


Use oF SoaPING MACHINE 


The use of a soaping machine is de- 
sirable, though not absolutely necessary. 
By its use a uniform and correct mois- 
ture may be insured, rendering the 
cloth in a condition for prompt fulling 
as soon as started in the mill, thereby 
saving time, as well as the inconven- 
ience of soaping in the mill. The trough 
of the soaping machine should be kept 
full by a frequent adding of fresh soap, 
not only to insure sufficient quantity, 
but to keep up its strength, which would 
be impaired by allowing it to run low. 

If the soap is applied in the mill, it 
should be poured on very slowly, pref- 
erably in front, where the cloth passes 
from the front roll to the stretchers or 
guides leading to the main rolls of the 
machine. A too hurried soaping should 
be avoided, as it tends to uneven felt- 
ing and cockles. 


RuNNING DousBLe Expepites Work 


There may be a difference of opinion 
as to which method is better ; to run the 
cloth single or double. But the latter 
method has the advantage of forward- 
ing the work more rapidly and if the 
capacity of the machine is ample, should 
give good results. The extra bulk of 


cloth between the rolls and in the traps 
is certainly a decided advantage pro- 
vided the cloth is not allowed to over- 
heat in consequence. Where this meth- 
od is employed the guides at the front 
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of the mill, usually operating the stop 
motion, should be divided into two 
parts. Each cut of cloth should have 
a mark designating one-half of the 
measurement or middle of the cut. The 
cloth should then be run into the mill 
to this mark, and the same end should 
then be tied at this point and the re- 
mainder of the cut run in and the two 
ends sewed together. This results in 
the cut passing twice around the mill 
and should pass through the left hand 
part of the guide and the first time and 
the right hand part the second time 
around. 


AMOUNT OF SHRINKAGE 


To secure the best results on this 
class of goods, the cloth should. be 
shrunk in length as well as in width. 
This engages the fibers of both warp 
and filling more completely in the for- 
mation of the felt giving a better result 
than could otherwise be obtained. 


The percentage of shrinkage in 
length should be determined by the re- 
quirements of the case or the calcula- 
tions of the designer, who should con- 
struct the cloth with a definite shrink- 
age in view. Goods of this character 
are usually fulled around 25 per cent 
in width, and the length shrinkage 
should be at least 1214 per cent which 
would be 4%4 inches per yard, though 
the construction may call for much 
more. 


The cloth should have one yard 
marked off by tapes in the selvage near 
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_one end of the cut by the measurement 


of which the shrinkage can be deter- 
mined as the work proceeds. To obtain 
the best results the traps for shrinking 
in length should be weighted so as to 
prolong the shrinkage in this direction 
about the same length of time as is re- 
quired for shrinking in width. If 
forced up at first, and the traps are 
then taken off, the felt will not be as 
firm and perfect, nor will the percentage 
of shrinkage be retained in the finished 
cloth. In the processes following the 
fulling, there is a tendency for the 
shrinkage to be drawn out, and it is 
well for the inspector of the finished 
cloth to note the shrinkage lost in this 
way, that allowance may be made for 
it in the fulling. 


SHRINKAGE CALCULATIONS 


As the weight of the cloth from the 
loom. is bound to vary somewhat, the 
shrinkage should be varied accordingly, 
in order to secure uniform results in 
the finished cloth. To determine the 
number of inches per yard to full in 
length to secure a desired finished 
weight, find the difference between the 
clean weight of the unfinished cloth and 
the finished weight desired; multiply 
this by 36 and divide by the finished 
weight wanted. 


It will first be necessary to scour, dry 
and weigh a cut of unfinished cloth to 
ascertain the percentage of loss. This 
will serve as a basis by which to deter- 
mine the clean weight of any of the 
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line represented. Suppose the cloth 
weighs 20 ounces from the loom and 
is desired to weigh 22 ounces finished, 
and the loss in scouring is 12 per cent. 
On this basis the clean weight would be 
17.60 ounces. This from 22 ounces, 
the desired weight leaves 4.40, which 
multiplied by 36, and divided by 22, 
equals 7.2; or we would say, 7% inches 
shrinkage to the yard. 

By figuring on the varying weights 
of any line of goods, as they may 
come from the loom, it will be a sim- 
ple matter to arrange a table to show 
the shrinkage required for each par- 
ticular piece. For example, taking 
the above figures as a basis of calcu- 
lation, the table would be on the fol- 
lowing order, showing the shrinkage 
in inches per yard required: 


To FInisH 22 Oz. 


Shrinkage. 
7.89 or 8 inches 
7.20 or 7% inches 
6.48 or 6% inches 
wocccscscccese 5.96: Or 534 inches 


Of course the table could be worked 
out for variations of one-tenth ounce 
in weight if desired. 

With the cloth in process, care 
should be taken to properly regulate 
the temperature and moisture, and to 
keep a run of the work to know how 
it is progressing, and if the fulling in 
length and width are properly regu- 
lated. When the goods are well 
warmed up, it is best to open the 
upper front doors of the mill to avoid 
overheating. This also tends to pro- 
duce slower and more compact felt- 
ing, providing the stock is of good 
felting quality. 


Test MotsturE OCCASIONALLY 


Goods that require several hours 
fulling should have additional soap 
applied to retain the proper moisture, 
and to guard against chafing as the 
work proceeds. An occasional test 
by a slight wringing of the cloth will 
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determine if the moisture is correct, 
By this test the soap should appear 
upon the surface of the cloth as it is 
wrung. As a rule, the cloth should 
have all the soap it will carry with- 
out appearing on the surface of the 
cloth, or flying off in running. If too 
dry, the felt will not be perfect, and 
if too wet a spongy effect will result. 
On goods of this character these 
minor points are too often overlooked. 
They count very materially toward 
the excellence of the final results. 

With a proper construction of the 
cloth and a careful attention to the 
instructions here given, an excellent 
felted cloth should result. Textile World 
Journal. 


ATLANTIC DUPLICATES DIA- 
MINE GREEN G 


The manufacture of Atlantamine 
Green 2G, which is a chemical duplicate 
of such well known colors as Diamine 
Green G and Oxamine Green G, has 
been brought to such a state of perfec- 
tion by the Atlantic Dyestuff Company, 
that in purity of shade it far surpasses 
its German prototypes. 

This result, the Atlantic Company 
states, has been attained by the use of 
domestic intermediates of the highest 
purity, in the hands of technically 
trained American chemists who are al- 
ready displaying unusual skill in the 
manufacture of coal tar dyestuffs. 


HYDROCARBON CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS MAKE QUICK 
“COME-BACK” 

At five o’clock on the morning of 
November 26, at the time the night shift 
was going off duty and the day shift 
beginning work, a fire broke out im 
the Fuchsine plant of the Hydrocarbon 
Chemical Products Company at Lan- 
caster, Pa., completely burning out the 
Fuchsine Building, a three-story brick 
structure, 120 by 60, causing damage 
estimated at $150,000. 

Immediately after the fire temporary 
shelters were erected over the machin- 
ery which was not destroyed, and it is 
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expected to have the plant operating on 
partial production inside of two weeks 
from the date of the fire, and general 
production for double the former out- 
put is expected to result in increased 
deliveries of this color by January. 

In replacing the destroyed plant, en- 
largements and additions will be made, 
two new buildings being added, one 60 
by 30 and the other 90 by 45, which will 
make this the most efficient and com- 
plete Fuchsine factory in the country. 
New apparatus for the manufacture of 
Acid Magenta was also destroyed by 
the fire, as well as certain raw materials 
which were to be used in the manufac- 
ture of a number of new colors which 
this company expects to put on the 
market. 

Owing to favorable wind and falling 
rain, the Alkali Blue and Soluble Blue 
plants were not damaged, and the pro- 
duction of these colors was not inter- 
fered with. None of the houses occu- 
pied by employees on the company’s 
property were damaged. 


ALIZAROL GRAY DG 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces the produc- 
tion of a new dye, known as Alizarol 
Gray D G. This is a very pleasing 
shade of pearl gray, and is similar to 
Alizarol Black 3G, except that the shade 
is somewhat redder and duller. It pos- 
sesses good fastness to both light, water 
and acids. 


Officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
which was recently held in New York 
City, as follows: President, George B. 
Sanford; first vice-president, Albert L. 
Gifford, and second vice-president, Wil- 
liam J. Battey. The part played by the 
association in the arbitration of trade 
disputes formed the principal topic of 
discussion at the gathering. 


The Norma Knitting Mills, Inc., have 
mn incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $50,000. 
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NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 
PLANNING EXPANSION? 


It is understood that early next year 
the plant and the capacity of the New- 
port Chemical Works will be enlarged 
extensively and that the output of this 
concern will more than be doubled. Ac- 
cording to reports, not only will this 
concern vastly increase its production 
of staple lines on which the company is 
at present from three to four months 
oversold, but will in addition offer new 
products as soon as present plans can 
be got under way. Special plants, the 
understanding is, will be erected for 
the production of new special colors, 
and it is the intention of the manage- 
ment to provide its chemists and tech- 
nical men with new research labora- 
tories which will be the equal of any 
in the country. 


The Acids Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware to deal in chemicals, 
etc. The capital of the new enterprise 
is $60,000, and headquarters will be in 
Wilmington. 


DYESTUFF LABORATORY MAN 
With pre-war experience of from five to 
ten years. Must be familiar with all dye- 
stuffs used in the United States up to 
1¢14 and thoroughly acquainted with color 
properties. Must be good correspondent. 
Address, stating full experience and sal- 
ary expected, Box 17, AMERICAN Dye- 
| STUFF REPORTER. 


S. R. David & Co., Inc. 


100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


Dyestuffs 


and 
Chemicals 


Factory: 
Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven Office: 944 Chapel St. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Under the laws of New Jersey, the 
Loomcraft Silk Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of 75,000 to 
manufacture silk and other textile fab- 
rics. Headquarters and plant of the 


new company will be located in Pater- 
son. 


To manufacture chemicals, drugs, 


oils, paints, etc., the Reclamation Prod- 
ucts Corporation has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York with a 
capital of $100,000. Headquarters will 
be in Manhattan, and the incorporators 
consist of D. Goldstein, L. A. Fried- 
man and Maurice Jackson. 


Approximately $500,000 will be the 
cost of a manfacturing plant which the 
Texas Chemical Company, of Houston, 
that State, will establish on the Hous- 
ton Ship Channel. The initial daily ca- 
pacity of the establishment will be 100 
tons of sulphuric acid. 


The International Silk Mills, Inc., 
have been incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey to manufacture silk and 
other textile fabrics. The capital of 
the new concern is $50,000, and the 
mills will be located in Paterson. 
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Manufacturers 


Castor Oil Products 
Alizarine Assistant 
Turkey Red Oil 
Oleine Oil 
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Soluble Oil 
Monoline Oil 
Castor Soap Oil 


Works and Office, Atlantic Mess. 
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R. Cittiner Co., Inc. 


Specialists in Dyestuffs, 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


10 East 23rd Street New York 


To engage in business as wool, cal 
and silk spinners, etc., Hollins & 
Inc., has been incorporated under 
laws of New. York with a capital 
$500,000. Officers of the company: 
be in Manhattan, and the incorpor, 
consist of E. .Beligman, P. W. 
Quillen and A. Jaretszki. 


The Payet Silk Dyeing’ Corpora 
has been incorporated under the § 
of New York with a capital of $156 
to engage in the business of dyeing4 
embossing silk and other textiles. € 
ces will be located in the Borough 
Queens, New York, and the incorp 
tors include J. Payet, B. Payet ang 
Mulsand. 


To manufacture chemicals, @ 
paints, varnishes, etc., the Gardi 
McInnes Company has been incoi 
rated under the laws of New 
Headquarters of the new concern 4 
be located in Manhattan, and the ing 
porators consist of B. Gardiner, G. 
Gardiner and M. A. Howard. 


To deal in coal, coke, charcoal, 
John Willis, Inc., has been incorpo 
under the laws of Delaware with 
capital of $250,000. The incorporat 
include F. R. Hansell, J. Vernon Pin 
and E. M. McFarland, all of Phi 
delphia. 


To deal in textiles, the Gallanos T 
ing Corporation has been incorpora 
under the laws of New York wi 
capital of $50,000. Offices of the 
concern will be in Manhattan, and 
incorporators are R. K. Thistle, G. 
Reilly and B. Howard. 


To engage in the dyeing, bleach 
and converting of textiles, S. Silk 
stein & Son, Inc., has been incorpora 
under the laws of New York. Thea 
ital of the new concern is $1,000,M 
and headquarters will be located 
Manhattan. The incorporators cong 
of U. S. Adler, A. A. Hoffman an@ 
Danziger. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


Diethylaniline R. Salt 
Napthionic Acid Schaeffer Salt 
Neville Winther Acid Bayer Salt 


Broenner Acid 


ANILINE DYES & CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA COLUMBUS, GA 


CONSULT US 
About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


15 Park Row, New York City 








| ; 
H. A. METZ & CO,, Inc. | 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestufts | 
Colors | Produced } 
Sizing and ( by 
Finishing Materials | 


Consolidated Color 
) and Chemical Co. 
| Newark, N. J. 
\ 


Central Dyestuff 
and Chemical Co. 


Dyestuffs 
and 


) 
| Produced 


b 
Intermediates ' Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St 
PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon St. 
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